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Views on 


HE importance of sound intergovern- 

mental relations was emphasized again 

and again at the 3list annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association held in Chicago last month. 
City managers and mayors can no longer 
regard their intergovernmental relations as 
a side issue, according to Herbert Emmerich, 
who told the managers in his keynote speech 
to “sell your citizens and your council on 
the need for stressing this problem above all 
others. This is one of the functions you can 
only partially delegate. In his ad- 
dress at the annual dinner, Charles E. Mer- 
riam emphasized the importance of giving 
increased attention to intergovernmental re- 
lations as one of the main keys to better 
municipal administration in the years to 
come. He said that many cities suffer from 
an inferiority complex; he believes they can 
and should play a more important part in 
national and international affairs and give 
advice as well as take it if they are not to 
be by-passed by the state, nation, and world. 
Mr. Emmerich’s address appears in this 
issue; the address of Louis Brownlow at the 
closing luncheon session in which he also 
expressed the need for improved intergovern- 
mental relations, and Mr. Merriam’s address, 
will appear in a later issue of Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT. 

To close observers it seemed that the city 
managers gave more attention than ever 
before to techniques of over-all management 
—developing administrative personnel, ex- 
ercising more effective control over municipal 
activities without handling technical details, 


and placing more emphasis on comprehen- ° 


sive planning. As William C. Rogers writes 
in his summary article in this issue, “from 
beginning to end ‘administration’ was the 
axle on which the conference wheel turned.” 
The discussion at the panel sessions on de- 
veloping department heads and controlling 
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the News 


activities will appear in a later issue of Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT together with extracts of 
the addresses by Walter H. Blucher and 
Louis Wirth who spoke on how cities can 
do comprehensive planning and the effect of 
social and economic trends on urban plan- 
ning. In discussing planning for manpower 
readjustment after the war, Floyd W. Reeves 
observed that the lack of comprehensive 
plans by states and cities for public works 
and public services will help delay changing 
over our economy to the production of peace- 
time goods and services (p. 330). 


RECENT survey of the volume of post- 

war construction and the status of 
plan preparation, made by the Federal 
Works Agency and the Bureau of the Census, 
shows that most cities lack the authority 
or the funds to bring their postwar plans 
up to the completed stage of preparation and 
that many cities are waiting for federal 
funds to assist them in their planning 
(p. 343). @ Several hundred public works 
officials, at their recent annual conference, 
approved resolutions favoring federal aid for 
planning, streets and highways, and airports 
(p. 344). @ Municipalities in the Cleve- 
land area are cooperating with a local un- 
official committee in setting up a central 
information and referral agency to assist 
returning veterans (p. 346). @ Some cities 
are making plans for V-E Day (p. 346) and 
others are setting up committees to consider 
various proposals for war memorials 
(p. 347). @ To enable the city to clear 
a close-in slum district, businessmen in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, raised the funds necessary 
to pay the difference in the cost of the site 
as compared to the lower cost of a site 
outside the city (p. 344). @ Denver is one 
of the few cities that has adopted a housing 
code setting up standards for the regulation 
of old as well as new housing (p. 343). 





Sitting In With the City Managers 


By WILLIAM C. ROGERS* 


Personnel Secretary, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Some highlights of the 31st annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association held in Chicago on October 12 to 17, 1944. 


ITY managers attending the ICMA 
conference at Chicago’s Medinah Club 
on October 12 to 17 still had the fur- 

rows in their brows won in three years of 
war but they were smiling. The worst crises 
of the conflict had passed in their cities. At 
least preliminary planning had been done for 
the postwar period and the shape of future 
planning was relatively clear. The war prob- 
lems had been talked out in the 1942 con- 
ference and planning was the subject of last 
year’s meeting. This year at the 31st con- 
ference in the bright year of 1944 with vic- 
tory in sight, the managers were ready to 
discuss the biggest and most fundamental 
problem of all—the job of over-all manage- 
ment for the future. This conference was to 
be devoted to management and these men 
who are “doers” were going to talk about 
their real specialty, the art and science of 
public administration. 

After formally opening the conference 
Friday morning and calling upon the ex- 
ecutive director for his report, President 
Frank C. Hanrahan called upon the mem- 
bers to take up the challenge of the times 
and carry the torch of idealism lit by the 
early leaders of the Association. Calling his 
speech “Three Decades of ICMA,” Mr. 
Hanrahan ably summarized the first 30 
years of the Association’s history. He ended 
his speech with a stirring plea to managers 
that they not take a better postwar America 
for granted, but all pull together with other 
levels of government and with industry, la- 
bor, and agriculture in a great American 
team striving together for better cities and a 
better world. 

At the Friday “get-acquainted luncheon,” 
Herbert Emmerich, associate director, Public 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rogers, who holds a Ph.D. 
degree in international relations from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was engaged in newspaper work 
prior to taking his present position in 1943. 


Administration Clearing House, and former- 
ly commissioner of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, gave the keynote address 
(presented in this issue). In the critical 
years ahead there are two functions the 
manager or any administrator cannot dele- 
gate without abdicating, Mr. Emmerich 
warned. These are the formulation of policy 
and the posing of objectives for final deter- 
mination by his council and the administra- 
tion of this democratically formed policy in 
a fair and efficient manner conducive to the 
welfare of all the citizens of the community. 

By becoming increasingly efficient admin- 
istrators the managers can free their hands 
and energies for the biggest administrative 
problem they now face. This problem, Mr. 
Emmerich stated, is the problem of dwin- 
dling leadership in urban government. Man- 
agers must make intergovernmental relations 
one of their top concerns if they are to re- 
gain control of their own destinies and en- 
vironment. Mr. Emmerich said he knew of 
no better focus for improved intergovern- 
mental relations than the ICMA secretariat 
and the “1313” group. 


Mr. Emmerich’s speech truly struck the 
keynote of the convention. With his em- 
phasis on the supreme task of doing the 
over-all management job which only the 
manager himself can do, he set the tone for 
all that followed. Throughout the meeting 
the importance of increased attention to in- 
tergovernmental relations was stressed as one 
of the main keys to better municipal ad- 
ministration in the coming years. From be- 
ginning to end “administration” was the axle 
on which the conference wheel turned. 


In the afternoon period the managers 
gathered for a discussion of the still pressing 
problem of postwar planning. Professor 
Louis Wirth of the University of Chicago 
and Walter Blucher of the American Society 
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of Planning Officials began the discussion of 
“Qur Cities After the War” with Mr. Wirth 
speaking on the effect of recent social and 
economic trends on urban planning. He 
pointed out that our cities are growing very 
slowly and warned against false hopes of 
future growth as a solution to municipal 
problems. The movement to the suburbs of 
large cities, he said, would continue with 
consequent decay in the core of our great 
urban areas and with a very unfavorable 
effect on citv revenues based on the property 
tax. 

Mr. Wirth used statistics to show that our 
population is growing older, the proportion 
of women to men is increasing, and that 
families are growing smaller. He made it 
clear that these and other social changes 
will present new and difficult problems for 
city planners. ‘ 

Mr. Blucher opened his talk with a dis- 
cussion of some myths which he said may 
some day rival Mother Goose and Wizard 
of Oz stories. One myth is that public 
works will provide employment for large 
numbers of people and that public works 
are all planned. Public works never have 
employed many people, he said and quoted 
a recent report of the Federal Works 
Agency to show that less than a billion dol- 
lars worth of projects are actually ready and 
that two-fifths of this total are in five cities. 
Mr. Blucher called for more employment 
emphasis on trades and services explaining 
that many more people in our cities are en- 
gaged in service employment than in manu- 
facturing. 

On the subject of administrative organi- 
zation for planning he suggested three alter- 
natives: (1) employing a planning staff (if 
one can be found) and setting to work, (2) 
buying a plan from an outside consultant, 
(3) organizing the community itself to do 
a planning job, preferably with some expert 
advice. With customary decisiveness he 
pointed out the desirability of method three, 
because a better plan could be made by 
using all the talents in the community and 
because citizen support is necessary for the 
plan to work. 

On Saturday morning the managers gath- 
ered in five groups according to the size of 


their cities. In these groups a great num- 
ber of the specific and teehnical problems 
in municipalities of a common size were 
talked-out through close personal inter- 
change around the breakfast tables. 

The managers of cities under 5,000 found 
that their problems loomed just as big to 
them as those of the larger cities did to their 
managers. This group found one of its main 
problems was public recreation, especially 
for teen-age groups, with many of the at- 
tempts at solution ending in failure, but it 
was hoped that by giving more thought to 
the problem and by increased expenditures 
for recreation a solution could be found. 
The future of veterans returning to munic- 
ipal jobs and to the community was given 
close attention as was another aspect of per- 
sonal and social security— that of employee 
retirement plans. Also discussed were meth- 
ods of mechanizing office work and city- 
county relationships. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency was 
also discussed in the 5,000 to 12,000 pop- 
ulation group with the consensus being that 
better and more expert supervision was 
needed in the teen-age centers. The term 
“juvenile delinquency” was overworked, it 
was believed, because a good deal of the 
trouble was with the parents who left their 
children to their own devices. A problem 
common to all managers came before this 
group—“how to find time to manage.” Most 
of the managers in this group were acting 
as city engineers or were doing several other 
special jobs. Organization of the police 
force, garbage disposal, the need for per- 
sonnel rules and regulations also came in 
for their share of talk around the table. 


Managers of cities in the 12,000 to 50,000 
population group discussed ownership and 
operation of “feeder-line” airports and 
agreed that whether leased or publicly oper- 
ated, airports should be open to all. On the 
subject of municipal services outside the city 
limits it was found that the general practice 
was to charge premium rates for utilities. 
Other subjects discussed were preservation 
of public records, elimination of substandard 
housing, organization of the police force, and 
off-street parking. 

The 25,000 to 50,000 population group 
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also discussed airports and decided that the 
problems varied greatly city by city and that 
a study should be made of the whole prob- 
lem. Cities having employee unions agreed 
that the unions had been very cooperative 
and had aided in solving community prob- 
lems. Administrative problems of zoning, 
parks and playgrounds, and subdivision con- 
trol were also given attention. 

More than two dozen managers attended 
the over 50,000 population round table. A 
wide variety of topics were covered including 
the constant search for new sources of rev- 
enue. It was agreed here that “piddling” 
taxes would not do the job but that state 
sharing of revenues was a major solution. 
Reinstatement of veterans and _ veterans’ 
preference, organizing municipal personnel 
departments, municipal airports, slum clear- 
ance (with state law revision to permit ade- 
quate land assembly), and free ways vs. by- 
pass highways, were other topics. 

At the Saturday luncheon, Professor Floyd 
Reeves estimated that 15 to 20 million peo- 
ple will need employment after the defeat 
of Japan. Factors affecting these figures, he 
stated, were the period of time between the 
defeat of Germany and the defeat of Japan; 
increase in man-hour productivity making it 
possible for 83 people to produce what 100 
did in 1940; and the retirement from indus- 
try of many women and those of advanced 
age. (Mr. Reeves’ speech appears in this 
issue. ) 

Saturday afternoon was open house at 
ICMA headquarters and the managers were 
entertained at a tea given in their honor by 
Public Administration Clearing House at 
1313 East 60th Street. Managers were thus 
given an opportunity to see the setting in 
which their secretariat operated and to meet 
many of the directors and staff members of 
the other organizations of public officials 
am “1383.” 


Sunday was a day of rest, recreation, and 
relaxation, and the Monday morning panel 
on “Development of Administrative Per- 
sonnel” was correspondingly stimulating. 
Under the chairmanship of City Manager 
McClure of Wichita, the managers showed 
their firm grasp of over-all administrative 
principles which characterized all the sessions. 


| November 


Only occasionally did the discussion lapse 
into technical details and then the return to 
management was quick. Immediate agree- 
ment was reached on the idea that proper 
training was part of the “administrative re- 
sponsibilitv” of the city manager. Common 
weaknesses of department heads were out- 
lined and in many cases it was decided that 
many of these were the fault of the manager, 
Measures of correcting some of these weak- 
nesses included encouragement of participa- 
tion in professional societies, in-service 
training, surveys, staff meetings, and inspec- 
tion and above all well-placed encourage- 
ment to overcome these weaknesses and 
strong leadership by the manager himself. 


At the annual business meeting the ICMA 
honored one of its outstanding members and 
showed its understanding of the interna- 
tional character of the city-manager profes- 
sion by electing City Manager J. R. French, 
of Verdun, Quebec, Canada, its president 
for the year 1944-45. Vice-presidents elected 
were City Managers Bill N. Taylor, Port 
Arthur, Texas; Henry A. Yancey of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; and E. M. Shafter, of 
Royal Oak, Michigan. The reports of the 
auditing committee, the finance committee, 
and the executive director were also made 
at this time. 


City managers forming the afternoon 
panel brought the wisdom of a total of 117 
years of administrative experience to the 
subject of “How the Manager Exercises 
Control Over Activities.’ Topics discussed 
were methods of judging efficiency, follow- 
up procedures, budgetary control of activi- 
ties, and the reconciliation of managerial 
control with the desirability of freedom of 
action on the part of department heads. A 
lively discussion developed about the ques- 
tion of how much the city manager has to 
know about techniques. The steady growth 
of awareness on the part of managers that 
they are over-all administrators was high- 
lighted by general agreement that a manager 
need not be a technician if he knows how to 
manage, but he must have objectives, a pro- 
gram, standards and methods of checking 
results and knowledge of sources of special- 
ized facts to manage well. 

Charles E. Merriam, known and highly 
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respected by all city managers, brought a 
great message of the future in his speech at 
the annual dinner (to be published later). 
“The lights are on again in the cities of the 
world” and the great cities are great because 
they have served great human ends, he said. 
In democratic America, he said, we have the 
most democratic of civil services and the city 
manager is “the greatest achievement of 
American public administration.” 


Perhaps the most inspiring of the cere- 
monies at the ICMA conferences is the pre- 
sentation of 25-year service certificates. The 
tributes are given not only to the individ- 
uals but in a sense to the whole manager 
profession and to public administration in 
general. The awards this year went to H. J. 
Graeser, Marshall, Texas; V. J. Hultquist, 
Alcoa, Tennessee; Fred E. Johnston, Salli- 
saw, Oklahoma; and T. H. Townsend, St. 
Johns, Michigan. Following the installation 
of the new officers the attendance cup was 
awarded to the city managers from Texas. 


Tuesday morning opened with a resume 
of the population group sessions by City 
Managers Gobbel, Crow, Monroe, Taylor, 
and Dillon. Short talks on “Current and 
Future Municipal Trends” were given by 
members of three “1313” organizations who 
are well known to most city managers. Carl 
H. Chatters, of the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association, suggested that it would be 
better for the country as a whole if the cities 
would look to their states for sharing of 
revenues rightfully belonging in part to the 
cities, rather than to ask the federal govern- 
ment for more help. He warned that cities 
should keep themselves free from short-term 
debt and predicted wider use of revenue 
bonds after the war and greater use of the 
“call” feature in bonds. 


J. J. Donovan, of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly, gave an encouraging picture of 
progress in public personnel administration, 
pointing out that in the past year over a 
score of cities have adopted merit systems. 
The past year has also seen the largest num- 
ber of retirement system adoptions in any 
similar period and these were accompanied 
by sick and vacation leave policies which 
showed an increased interest in the welfare 
of public employees and a willingness to 
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compete equally with private industry for 
personnel. 

There are many indications that pay rates 
will continue to remain at approximately the 
present level for some time, Mr. Donovan 
said. He believes there will be little diffi- 
culty with the reinstatement of veterans; on 
the matter of veterans’ preference, he 
thought that veterans want only an equal 
chance and not a monopoly of the public 
service and that any preference system 
should operate within the limits of rec- 
ognized civil service requirements. 

Earl D. Mallery, of the American Munic- 
ipal Association, said that he believed cities 
could get some financial assistance from the 
federal government in cases where a real 
need existed that could not be met at home, 
but that the salvation of the cities lay in 
securing more help from the states. Mu- 
nicipalities, he said, preferred to finance 
their own needs whenever possible. Mr. Mal- 
lery stated that the federal government is 
committed to provide aid for planning, for 
streets and highways, and for airports. 


Louis Brownlow, director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House and conference 
guest of honor, found time in his sixty-fifth 
year to glance briefly backward over 30 
years of the International City Managers’ 
Association, having attended 19 of its con- 
ferences. As befits a young man and a 
young Association, however, his speech con- 
tained “prospect” as well as “retrospect.” 

In reviewing the history of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Brownlow emphasized the in- 
fluence of ICMA on the whole field of public 
administration. The research committee of 
ICMA, for instance, grew into Public Ad- 
ministration Service, which through its sur- 
veys and installations has done much to 
make government more effective in city, 
state, and federal agencies all over the 
United States. When the ICMA moved its 
secretariat to the University of Chicago it 
was the first of what later became the “1313 
group” of organizations of government offi- 
cials, many of which were founded on the 
pattern of ICMA. The ICMA has always 
exerted great influence on this group, Mr. 
Brownlow said, because the city managers 
always had to look at the whole picture of 
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administration rather than concerning them- 
selves with any single specialty. In the 
future, Mr. Brownlow said there would be 
an increasing degree of intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

There is little question that the 31st 
ICMA conference was one of the most 
momentous in its history. With the war 
rapidly proceeding to the day of victory, the 
form of a new world for all humanity was 
discernible and it quickened the senses and 
gave a feeling of challenge to this group of 
government officials who already have done 
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so much to help win a long and hard war. 
There was every indication that the man- 
agers had picked up the challenge and were 
determined to use the best in public ad- 
ministration for the betterment of their 
cities and their world. They had shown that 
they looked upon themselves as public man- 
agers and public leaders who saw beyond 
the specific and technical task to that of 
real and effective over-all government leader- 
ship which will be necessary to fulfill the 
promise of a better and richer life for all of 
mankind. 


Some New Trends in Municipal Management 
By HERBERT EMMERICH* 


Associate Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Keynote address delivered at the opening luncheon session of the 31st annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Association in Chicago on October 13, 1944. 


T IS an honor as well as a responsibility 
| to be chosen as a keynote speaker for 

the annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, for I have 
come to have a high regard for the serious 
quality and high purpose of your annual 
gatherings. Conventions are one of our most 
distinctive and unique native American cus- 
toms. Your gatherings invariably stand out 
in my mind for two significant qualities. 
They are serious without being solemn, and 
they are adult without being mossbacked. 
I assure you that this is not typical. But 
the pace you set puts a special burden on 
those you honor as your speakers. I shall 
express my appreciation by being brief and 
I hope to the point so that the important 
business of the conference can go on. 

I am glad to be here not as a rank out- 
sider, but as one of the initiated. For six 
years I have been an affiliate member of the 
Association. I have worked in close conjunc- 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Emmerich was formerly 
executive officer and deputy governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration; staff member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management; 
executive secretary of the Office of Production Man- 
agement and later of the War Production Board; 
and during the last two years was commissioner 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


tion with your splendid staff at “1313.” In 
addition to the day-to-day collaboration 
which grows out of the juxtaposition of 
PACH and ICMA I have been interested in 
two special projects of the Association. From 
time to time I have been able to assist in 
the revision of the courses offered by the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Admin- 
istration, and I have been particularly 
pleased to serve as your representative on 
the National Management Council. This 
body is made up of six other American asso- 
ciations from the field of private business 
and industrial management. Your Associa- 
tion is the only one representing public ad- 
ministration in its deliberations. The Na- 
tional Management Council exists for only 
one purpose and that is to arrange periodic 
International Management Congresses at 
which experts in private and public manage- 
ment from all over the world meet to ex- 
change experiences and report to each other 
on significant developments common to their 
calling. 

The Eighth International Management 
Congress was to have been held in New 
York in 1938. The Ninth International 
Management Congress was to have been held 
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in Stockholm in 1941, but had to be post- 
poned—the game was called on account of 
darkness—in fact, on account of the biggest 
blackout in modern times of everything we 
regard as wholesome and decent. But now 
at long last that there is again a ray of light 
in the sky, discussions have been resumed 
for a ninth world congress of managers, pub- 
lic and private, as soon as may be after the 
shooting stops in Europe. 

What can be better balm to heal the 
wounds of a torn world than a resumption 
of this kind of voluntary, peaceful inter- 
change by men and women from all nations? 
What better way to resume world under- 
standing and the threads of communication 
which a ruthless power tried to break for- 
ever? What could be more appropriate than 
that this Association should participate in 
such an enterprise and thereby fulfill not 
only the word “Manager” in its name, but 
add significance as well to the word “Inter- 
national”? I can assure you that the busi- 
nessmen and industrial engineers on the 
Council have a high regard for your colla- 
borations in its work. I hope it will con- 
tinue. 


Now a word about the last three years 
will help me to reach the higher decibels of 
the tonal range which a keynote speaker is 
expected to achieve. This word will take the 
form of both a confession and an acknowl- 
edgment. And I shall for the moment con- 
tinue to use the first person singular, a mode 
whose virtues have been taught me along 
with much other wisdom by my revered chief 
and your honored guest and eminent past 
president, Louis Brownlow. Let me start 
with the confession. For the past three years 
I have been in Washington. This is my 
confession. I feel I have no right to conceal 
it from you. In fact, I couldn’t do it if I 
wanted to. I have left too many fingerprints 
on your landscape. My last assignment was 
an onerous one. It was my painful duty as 
commissioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority in wartime to erect over 600,000 
units of shelter for emergency purposes to 
accommodate war workers in the over- 
crowded centers of war production. One of 
my associates in this work said he wanted 
a rest and joined the commandos. Unfor- 
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tunately, the nation’s peril and the size of 
the job that had to be done in a short time 
with insufficient materials compelled the gov- 
ernment to adopt a program that was dis- 
tinguished more for its speed and quantity 
than for its quality—I ask you not to judge 
public housing in method or in product by 
the emergency shelter program. There was 
insufficient time in building 2,500 separate 
projects in 24 months for full consideration 
of local preference which such a program in 
peacetime should take into account. There 
was not only the job of construction but of 
management of these 2,500 projects. I can 
think of no worse punishment for Hitler 
than to force him to handle one-half million 
tenants. Much of it was truly not housing 
at all but more accurately emergency shelter. 


Those of you whose communities received 
this kind of shelter should familiarize your- 
selves with the excellent and flexible but little 
understood amendments of the Lanham Act 
which provide for its removal in connection 
with the orderly demobilization of the war 
effort. These amendments require consulta- 
tion with the community in connection with 
disposition of the projects. And what is less 
known is that the FPHA was authorized to 
create a reserve fund out of the rents so that 
where administration of removal and de- 
molition of these projects do not pay for 
themselves the government agency will have 
the wherewithal in the postwar period. I 
regard the necessity to remove the substand- 
ard projects as a solemn obligation of the 
whole nation to the several communities 
which accepted them patriotically to serve 
the national effort. Strong pressures will be 
put on you and on federal officials to sell 
them for a pittance to speculators. I hope 
and trust that where they are substandard 
that you and the federal officials together 
will resist these pressures so that the pledge 
implicit in the Lanham Act can be honor- 
ably carried out. 


And may I suggest also that the construc- 
tive way to eliminate substandard housing 
whether government built or privately built 
is to prepare now for postwar development 
by having ready a program for private build- 
ing for all groups that can afford it and for 
public building by your local housing au- 
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thority for groups that cannot afford private 
homes. For the latter purpose a new form 
of application for a postwar shelf of projects 
is available to your local housing authority. 
Poor housing by whomever built will per- 
force remain too long to injure your city 
unless good housing is provided after the 
war as long as people need a roof over their 
heads. The temporaries will go only when 
they are no longer desperately needed. And 
a good shelf of housing program for all 
economic groups is a good postwar item to 
have on hand, both for refreshing the en- 
vironment in which your citizens dwell and 
for creating sound construction projects and 
consequent employment. 

So much for confession. Now for a word 
of acknowledgment. As an ex-federal offi- 
cial whose work had a close impact on lo- 
calities I wish to acknowledge here and now 
the cooperation federal agencies received 
from city officials in the last three years. No 
period in our history has seen greater bur- 
dens placed on our localities and I am in a 
position to testify how well American cities 
responded to the many, many burdens that 
were placed upon them. I realize how your 
own personnel was depleted, how you suf- 
fered for lack of staff and for shortages in 
material. I realize also the complexity and 
apparent confusion of a succession of pro- 
grams and agencies descending upon you 
from Washington in apparently unending 
and with often seemingly inconsistent ob- 
jectives. I can testify that whenever there 
seemed to be even an atom of rationality to 
the programs and whenever the federal rep- 
resentatives had a case and took the trouble 
to explain it you responded with few excep- 
tions with efficiency and understanding. The 
debt of the nation to its city officials cannot 
be adequately paid. 


This conference can only be justified in 
wartime if it helps you to prepare for the 
many difficult problems of the coming years 
—problems of reconversion and demobiliza- 
tion more complex than those of prepared- 
ness and often lacking the unity and force 
of the common purpose that war engenders. 
You will take from this conference as much 
as you put into it but it will be here to take 
if you are determined to put. 


| November 


A rich diet has been prepared for you 
here on the very critical problems that lie 
ahead and it should aid you in discharging 
your two major functions. The city manager, 
or any top executive as I see it, has two 
functions which above all others he cannot 
delegate unless he abdicates. First, he must 
formulate policy and pose objectives for 
final determination by his council. Second, 
he must administer the body of policy so 
determined fairly and efficiently and in a 
manner conducive to the welfare of all the 
citizens of his community. 

This conference with its emphasis on new 
concepts of planning—social, economic, and 
physical—will open progressive but practical 
vistas for your function of policy formula- 
tion based on knowledge and fact rather 
than on guess and improvisation. It will 
also stress the implementation of policy—the 
second task of the manager. This second 
task of administration will be brought out 
in the sessions on development of depart- 
ment heads, on exercising control over activ- 
ities, on financial and personnel problems, 
and on federal-city relations. On_ these 
points I have inside information that a num- 
ber of managers have new light to shed. 

It is encouraging to see the increased 
stress in your meetings and publications on 
the concept of the manager as a manager. 
I know the fascination and importance of 
technical details. Nobody familiar with city 
government would disparage the importance 
of street paving, lighting, garbage disposal, 
police patrol cars, fire stations, snow re- 
moval, and smartly operated water and 
power plants. But too much preoccupation 
with all or any of these is not the job of the 
top management; it is the job of the tech- 
nically skilled department heads. 


Increasingly except in very small cities 
the manager will plan, coordinate, initiate, 
and supervise instead of trying to be each 
department head in turn. Increasingly he 
will be the coach and not try to play all 
eleven positions on the gridiron himself. Un- 
less he does this over-all administrative man- 
agement will suffer and no department head 
will ever achieve the self-reliance and com- 
petency that he should have. And what is 
more the city management movement will 
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suffer and the Association will suffer because 
its overworked members who cannot delegate 
will meet an untimely end. 


More than ever before in the postwar pe- 
riod city managers will have to keep them- 
selves free from the details of technical 
operation for the difficult new problems that 
lie ahead. Your problem is whether you will 
be a technician and leave leadership to 
others or whether you will be a leader and 
delegate the technical. 


It is a hard fact to face but many Amer- 
ican cities are losing out as centers of leader- 
ship in urban government. New programs 
are coming in through state aid — new 
powers and authority are being vested in 
counties, particularly in the health and wel- 
fare fields. The state governments have 
taken over new functions and have in turn 
restricted city powers and ability to finance 
city functions. Add to this the many new 
federal programs and the question is flatly 
raised as to the future of American city gov- 
ernment for the next decade. City govern- 
ments are tending to lose prestige and func- 
tions precisely at a time when they are ex- 
pected to assume new and difficult respon- 
sibilities while other governments are in- 
creasing in scope and authority. This is in 
my opinion the major administrative prob- 
lem of the American city as a unit of urban 
government. 


I have no ready-made panacea for this 
problem. It is in part a result of technical 
developments which are in the trend of our 
time. But I have one suggestion. From here 
on city managers and mayors can no longer 
regard their intergovernmental relations as a 
side issue. They can no longer consider rela- 
tions with officials of the school board, the 
county, the state, or the nation as irksome 
and irrelevant details to be handled at the 
end of the week when the desk is clean and 
the streets are swept. I suggest here that 
you place high on your agenda the problems 
of intergovernmental relations—that you 
give it your AAA priority—and that you sell 
your citizens and your council on the need 
for stressing this problem above all others. 
This is one of the functions you can only 
partially delegate to your technical special- 
ists, and then only when you have seen to 
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it that the top negotiations have been suc- 
cessfully launched. 


In larger towns you are entitled to and 
should insist on getting competent admin- 
istrative assistants to aid you in your inter- 
governmental relationships. And unless you 
organize to give major attention to the prob- 
lems I fear your city will suffer and all 
American cities will continue to lose their 
predominance and prestige by the processes 
of attrition. American cities have become 
the best managed units of local government. 
Today they are challenged to organize to 
retain control of their own destinies and of 
their own environment. 


And finally may I say that in this work 
one of your greatest assets is this Association 
of which we are all members. At the head- 
quarters at 1313 East 60th Street, which it 
did so much to establish, are the facilities 
of 14 other organizations which draw 
strength from ICMA and from which in turn 
it too receives blood donations. On a nation- 
wide level there is no other more promising 
focus for improved state-local-federal rela- 
tionships. 


This Association has an enviable record 
worthy of the high calling which is yours. 
Its influence has been wide. While others 
have had the task of spreading the gospel 
of the council-manager plan, this Associa- 
tion has carried another proud banner, that 
of making the plan work, of keeping it 
abreast of the times, of advancing the knowl- 
edge and practice of the science and art of 
city management. Its sphere of influence 
has been much wider even than the growing 
orbit of council-manager cities. All govern- 
ments have benefited by its work, and in 
time of great emergency all governments 
have done its members the honor of draw- 
ing upon their services sometimes mercilessly 
for the duration. The keynote of keynotes 
of this luncheon talk is to admonish you to 
guard well this precious thing you have cre- 
ated and nurtured for 30 years. Its biggest 
work is before you. It needs increasing in- 
terest, support, and appreciation from all 
of its members in the difficult years ahead. 
And if you give it I am confident the record 
of 30 years has proved it will pay great 
dividends for your city and your profession. 











Planning for Postwar Manpower Readjustment 
By FLOYD W. REEVES* 


Professor of Administration, University of Chicago; former Chairman, Conference on 
Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and Military Personnel 


Address delivered at a luncheon session of the 31st annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at Chicago on October 14, 1944. 


ROM the time of our entrance into the 

present war many groups and agencies, 

both public and private, have been 
making postwar plans. Before we entered 
the war a number of them were making 
post-defense plans. Among such agencies 
was the late National Resources Planning 
Board. 

In July, 1942, by direction of the Pres- 
ident, the NRPB established the Conference 
on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel to study the problems 
connected with demobilization and readjust- 
ment and to recommend a program of action. 
Its report, enfitled Demobilization and Re- 
adjustment was completed in June, 1943, 
and made public by the President on July 
30, 1943. 

In addition to its chairman, the Confer- 
ence was composed of administrative officers 
of several departments and other operating 
establishments in the federal government 
having major responsibilities for administer- 
ing the demobilization and readjustment pro- 
gram. The agencies represented included 
the War and Navy Departments, the De- 
partments of Labor and Agriculture, the 
War Manpower Commission, the Federal 
Security Agency, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. As a consultant to the NRPB, it 
was my responsibility to serve as chairman 
of this Conference. 

The report of the Conference sets forth 
the objectives of demobilization and read- 
justment, actions to be taken and techniques 
to be employed to aid in the readjustment 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Reeves was formerly di- 
rector of personnel of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority ; chairman of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Education; staff member of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment; and consultant to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the National Resources Planning Board, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 


process, and the nature of the organization 
required in the federal government to ad- 
minister and coordinate the program. The 
recommendations call for actions to be taken 
by federal, state, and local governmental 
agencies and by nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. More than two-thirds of the recom- 
mendations call for action by the federal 
government. 


Since the publication of the Conference 
report 14 months ago, the President has sent 
a number of messages to the Congress which 
taken together included most of the Con- 
ference recommendations that required con- 
gressional action. By executive order the 
President effectuated most of the recom- 
mendations for federal action that did not 
require legislation. The Congress has al- 
ready enacted legislation to carry out a large 
number of the recommendations. But addi- 
tional legislation is still needed. 


As the first comprehensive report of its 
kind, the Conference report has served as 
an important reference for state and local 
organizations both public and private as well 
as for national nongovernmental agencies in 
developing their plans for postwar readjust- 
ment. Few if any other reports of national 
planning committees or commissions have 
received such large acceptance in so brief a 
period of time. Even so, much remains to 
be done. 


I shall now review briefly the objectives 
of demobilization and readjustment, the 
major actions that have been taken to 
achieve them, and the important recom- 
mendations that still await action. 


NATIONAL PoLicIEs AND OBJECTIVES 


As a general frame of reference for its 
recommendations the Conference assumed 
that demobilization of war workers and mili- 
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tary personnel should be as rapid and com- 
plete as is consistent with national security. 
But it emphasized the importance of orderly 
as well as expeditious demobilization. A 
rapidly expanding peacetime industry will 
provide the only satisfactory solution to the 
problems of demobilization and readjust- 
ment of personnel from the armed forces and 
from war industries. 

The Conference recognized as have prac- 
tically all persons and groups who have 
studied this problem that the bulk of em- 
ployment must be furnished by private in- 
dustry but that government at all levels must 
also act if the optimum result is to be 
achieved. The federal government can assist 
by creating a climate favorable to the de- 
velopment of private initiative and enter- 
prise. 

There are a number of functions required 
in readjustment which only the federal gov- 
ernment can perform. The Conference em- 
phasized five of these: 


1. Setting the general policy and pattern for 
the readjustment period largely through the de- 
termination of its own fiscal and economic 
policies. 

2. Establishing a sound program for the re- 
laxation and termination of various wartime 
controls. 

3. Determining the disposition and use of 
government-owned plants. 

4. Establishing general policies regarding so- 
cial services and benefits that provide equitable 
treatment for all those who have served the 
nation in the conduct of the war whether in the 
armed services, in government service, or in 
industry, irrespective of their state of origin or 
subsequent residence. 

5. Assisting states, cities, and other local or 
regional governmental units in the solution of 
problems created by the war. 


Time will not permit a discussion of all 
of the Conference recommendations. I shall 
therefore limit my comments primarily to 
actions by the federal government and the 
reasons for such actions. 


VETERANS 


Among the recommendations of the Con- 
ference for assistance to those demobilized 
from the armed forces are: (1) three months’ 


furlough with pay; (2) unemployment in- 
surance beyond that time if necessary; (3) 
special aid and counsel in readjustment and 
rehabilitation; (4) opportunity for agricul- 
tural settlement for a limited number of 
qualified servicemen; and (5) special edu- 
cational provisions including tuition and 
allowances for those who wish to continue 
their education or to secure some special 
course of training. With the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 346, 78th Congress, 2d session (the 
sé&called G.I. Bill of Rights), together with 


‘earlier legislation, these five recommenda- 


tions have been enacted into law substan- 
tially as recommended by the Conference. 


PostwaR UNEMPLOYMENT 


It appears now that there may be two 
major periods of demobilization—one after 
the defeat of Germany and the other after 
the defeat of Japan. During the first of 
these periods while industry is reconverting 
to the production of peacetime goods several 
million workers may be unemployed. In the 
six months that follow the surrender of Ger- 
many it has been estimated by some govern- 
ment economists that about four million war 
workers will be laid off and that possibly two 
million persons will be demobilized from the 
Army. After a few weeks or months of un- 
employment, possibly four of these six mil- 
lion individuals can shift to civilian pro- 
duction. An uncertain number of women 
workers and older workers will probably 
retire at this time from the labor force. 
Some estimates of unemployment following 
the defeat of Germany are, however, less 
favorable. In a public address in Chicago 
this week, Leon Henderson warned that 
there may be more than five or six million 
unemployed in the United States within 90 
days after the defeat of Germany because 
of the “lack of a pronounced cohesive na- 
tional economic policy.” 


During the second demobilization period, 
following the defeat of Japan, the nation 
will be almost certain to face a period of 
large unemployment while industry com- 
pletes its reconversion to full production of 
peacetime goods and services. It should not 
be forgotten that this nation did not succeed 
in solving its unemployment problem during 
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the 1930’s. Early in 1940 when war pro- 
duction was beginning there were almost 
nine million workers unemployed and only 
about 45 million employed. At the present 
time the labor force, including personnel in 
the Army and Navy, is 20 million more than 
the number employed in 1940. If even a 
part of the tremendous increase in man-hour 
productivity that has taken place during the 
past four years in war production should 
carry over into production of consumer 
goods, the number now doing civilian wotk 
or serving in the armed forces would be 
greater by more than 20 million than the 
number that would be needed working 40 
hours per week to produce goods and render 
services at the 1940 level. It appears cer- 
tain that before many years have passed the 
United States with full employment could 
double its 1940 production on an average 
work week of 30 hours or less. 


Studies by the Department of Commerce 
show that if the United States should return 
to the 1940 level of production at the end 
of the war as many as 14 million workers 
might be totally unemployed in addition to 
possibly five million persons who might be 
engaged in makeshift substitutes for real 
jobs. 


The Conference made no estimate as to 
the number of workers that would be un- 
employed after the war, although it did in- 
clude in its report a table prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicating that if 
the war should end in December, 1944, and 
if six months later as many as six million 
persons should remain in the armed forces, 
there might still be eight million unem- 
ployed. In discussing postwar unemploy- 
ment the Conference stated: 


. . there will be a real danger of unemploy- 
ment throughout the readjustment period, a 
danger that can be avoided only if the processes 
involved in transition from war production to 
peacetime production are carried through 
promptly and in orderly sequence. These proc- 
esses include: liquidation of war contracts; con- 
version of war industries, including the produc- 
tion of machines and tools for such conversion; 
and the reconstitution of marketing facilities. 
Delays and bottlenecks in any one of these 
processes will affect all others, postpone produc- 
tion, and create unemployment. At best, the 
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time required for these processes will create a 
considerable amount of short-term unemploy- 
ment, even though mass long-term unemploy- 
ment is avoided. 


I realize that there are still a few persons 
who believe that private industry, if govern- 
ment does not interfere, can absorb all of 
those demobilized without delay and with- 
out the accumulation of millions of unem- 
ployed. I doubt very much, however, that 
this group includes any persons either in 
government or in industry who have given 
the problem careful study. 


Those who argue that there will be little 
or no unemployment that cannot be quickly 
absorbed by private industry appear to be 
taking into account only the favorable fac- 
tors that exist for a rapid resumption of the 
production of civilian goods. They stress 
such points as the reduction of private debt 
and the debts of state and local govern- 
ments, accumulation of private purchasing 
power, foreign rehabilitation needs, de- 
creased inventories of goods, and accum- 
ulation of deferred demands for goods. It is 
true that these are all factors favorable to 
eventual readjustment to full peacetime pro- 
duction. 


But those who believe that there will be 
little or no unemployment fail to realize the 
serious obstacles to immediate readjustment. 
They fail to recognize that it will take many 
months for most industries to reconvert fully 
to the production of civilian goods; that in 
many cases reconversion must await the ter- 
mination of government contracts; that 
there is certain to be a scarcity of much 
needed equipment; that high taxes and a 
large national debt may curb needed expan- 
sion; that international trade prospects are 
uncertain; that the sustaining of investment 
in a high-income economy may prove to be 
difficult, as may readjustment to a lower- 
income economy; that there are certain to 
be maladjustments in the price structures 
that will need correction; that the number 
of men and women needing employment will 
be much larger than in the 1930’s when the 
nation had from 7 to 14 million unem- 
ployed; that government by blocs and pres- 
sure groups may make the adoption of sound 
policies increasingly difficult; and that there 
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may be uncertainty or a lack of agreement 
as to the future relations between business 
and government that will interfere with 
rapid reconversion and full employment. 


A careful consideration of the balance 
sheet of favorable and unfavorable factors 
can lead to but one conclusion: the prob- 
ability is large that there will be a con- 
siderable amount of unemployment for one 
or two years during the period of transition 
following the termination of the war. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONVERSION 


To avoid unnecessary unemployment after 
the war the Conference on Postwar Read- 
justment stressed the necessity of a total 
national plan for industrial reconversion. It 
recommended the integration of the plans 
and program for manpower readjustment 
with other aspects of postwar readjustment. 
It pointed out that “the size, the complex- 
ity, and the importance to the Nation of 
manpower demobilization and readjustment 
are such as to demand the existence of a 
strong central agency for their direction.” 
It therefore recommended that: 


A strong central directive agency should be 
established in the Federal Government for the 
integration of the administration of all Federal 
agencies engaged in the postwar readjustment 
of civilian and military personnel, and for such 
planning as may be appropriate thereto. Be- 
cause of the urgent need for action well in ad- 
vance of the termination of the war, the central 
directive agency should be established without 
delay. 


The Conference pointed out that the dis- 
posal of surplus property, cancellation of 
contracts, and termination of economic con- 
trols are important aspects of reconversion 
that must be dealt with expeditiously. To 
deal with these problems the Conference 
recommended plans “to facilitate and ex- 
pedite an orderly and so far as possible a 
rapid transition to a peacetime economy.” 
In connection with the handling of contracts, 
the Conference stated: 


. we might anticipate that, as soon as the 
termination of the war seems to impend, there 
will develop a restlessness on the part of war 
workers, accompanied by a shift of employment 
and a desire to seek prospective peacetime em- 


ployment which may be premature and unde- 
sirable. Should such a situation arise, a knowl- 
edge of continuing government needs with 
respect to military and wartime goods and an 
established policy with respect to the continu- 
ance, modification, or cancellation of war con- 
tracts would be required as a steadying in- 
fluence. 


This statement, written many months ago, 
presents almost an exact picture of the pres- 
ent situation. 


The Conference recommended that a care- 
ful study be made to determine which con- 
tracts would be applicable for continuation, 
that a general policy with respect to the 
termination and cancellation of government 
contracts for wartime goods and services be 
established, that a well-organized claim ad- 
justment procedure be provided, and that 
legislation be enacted “to provide speedy 
settlement of claims and to assist industry 
in the establishment or resumption of peace- 
time production, in cases where the cancella- 
tion of contracts is creating difficulties or 
where the claims of the companies under the 
contract could not be speedily settled.” 


In order that adequate information might 
be available for planning the reconversion 
program, the Conference recommended that 
present studies be strengthened and new 
studies undertaken wherever needed, “so 
that there will be available at all times an 
audit of our industrial situation in so far as 
it relates to preservation of our industrial 
security. Essential industries, plants, proc- 
esses, and researches should be protected and 
preserved, with due regard to the avail- 
ability of trained technical personnel.” 


In the months that have passed since the 
publication of the Conference report on De- 
mobilization and Readjustment, a number 
of actions have been taken that are in gen- 
eral accord with these recommendations 
relating to industrial reconversion. 


First, the President appointed Bernard M. 
Baruch to direct a more detailed study of 
the problem of industrial reconversion and 
later accepted in large part the plan devel- 
oped by Mr. Baruch. Then by executive 
order he set up a Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration to direct the readjust- 
ment of both civilian and military personnel 
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and a Surplus War Property Administration 
to dispose of surplus war property. Both of 
these agencies were established in the Office 
of War Mobilization under Director Byrnes. 
Recently the President directed the Bureau 
of the Budget to undertake studies to pro- 
vide for “a running account of the status of 
employment, unemployment and wages in 
the Nation as a whole and in the principal 
industrial areas.” Prior to the termination of 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
such studies had been a major function of 
that agency. 


During recent months the Congress has 
adopted three major measures to assist in 
industrial reconversion—the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944, and the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944. 

The Surplus Property Act sets up a three- 
man Surplus Property Board to supervise 
the disposal of surplus war property. 

The Contract Settlement Act establishes 
the Office of Contract Settlement, headed by 
a director who prescribes policies, principles, 
methods, procedures, and standards for gov- 
ernment agencies in connection with the 
settlement of war contracts. This Act also 
creates a Contract Settlement Board with 
which the director is required to consult. 

The War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act sets up an Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. The Surplus Property 
Board and the Office of Contract Settlement 
are both placed under the direction of this 
Office. The Act also places the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, estab- 
lished earlier by executive order, under the 
direction of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. 

The director of war mobilization and re- 
conversion is the over-all policy-maker. It 
is his function to work out a policy to guide 
in deciding which contracts are to be ter- 
minated, which are to be cut down, and 
which are to be completed but not renewed. 
He issues orders and regulations to executive 
agencies. He decides when emergency war 
controls should be relaxed or removed alto- 
gether and when wartime agencies should 
be coordinated, curtailed, or eliminated. 
When disputes arise among executive agen- 
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cies he acts as arbiter. He is assisted by a 
12-man advisory board but he is not com- 
pelled to follow the board’s advice. 


With the passage of the Surplus Property 
Act, the Contract Settlement Act, and the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
machinery is provided for the central direc- 
tion of the reconversion program. In its 
present form the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act leaves much to be desired, 
Some of its defects were pointed out by the 
President when he signed the bill. Undoubt- 
edly amendments will need to be considered 
at an early date. But the purpose of the Act 
is in accord with the recommendation of the 
Conference on Postwar Readjustment that 
central direction be provided. 


PROVISIONS FOR CIVILIAN WORKERS 


In considering the readjustment of civilian 
and military personnel the Conference 
pointed out the importance of social security 
legislation for displaced workers from war 
industries and other civilians. In view of 
the fact that temporary unemployment of 
several million workers can scarcely be 
avoided during the transition period there 
is need of an adequate, comprehensive sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation ready 
to function upon the conclusion of hostilities 
which will assure a minimum income free 
from any taint of charity for demobilized 
workers who cannot secure jobs. The diffi- 
culties of readjustment will also be greatly 
reduced if the nation has adequate provi- 
sions to encourage the retirement from in- 
dustry of aged persons, to retrain adult 
workers, to aid youth who have dropped out 
of school or college to go to work and who 
would like to leave the labor force in order 
to continue their education, and to aid youth 
who are in school to continue their educa- 
tion. 

Because present systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance are state controlled the con- 
ditions under which benefits are paid and 
the size of the benefits vary widely. The 
maximum weekly amount that an unem- 
ployed person can receive is $22 in Connect- 
icut. Most states have set a limit of $15 or 
$16 a week. Several states have minimum 
weekly payments of $3 but one state, Ala- 
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bama, has a minimum of $2 a week. In 
most states the maximum period during 
which benefit payments can be made is from 
16 to 23 weeks, but in some states the 
maximum is only 14 weeks. State provisions 
as to residence requirements differ with the 
result that a worker moving from one state 
to another may not be eligible for any in- 
surance benefits. 


The release of workers from war employ- 
ment and their reemployment in peacetime 
industry involves problems that extend 
beyond the jurisdiction of the several states 
and are national in character. Recognizing 
this fact the Conference on Postwar Read- 
justment recommended that “In the interests 
of equalization, sound administration, and 
the safety of reserve funds, unemployment 
compensation should be operated by the 
Federal Government.” I+ also recommended 
that “The coverage of unemployment com- 
pensation should be extended to include the 
maximum number of workers, and in most 
States the benefit payments should be ex- 
tended upward to cover more nearly the 
subsistence needs of families.” 


An important and large group of workers 
are employed by the federal government in 
arsenals, navy yards, and similar establish- 
ments. The Conference pointed out that in 
demobilization their position, in general, is 
similar to that of workers employed in pri- 
vate war industries. For this reason it rec- 
ommended that ‘Provisions should be made 
for workers in government arsenals, navy 
yards, and similar establishments with re- 
spect to counseling services, employment 
services, and opportunities for education and 
training, that are equitable in terms of the 
provisions made for workers in war indus- 
tries.” 

The Conference pointed out that improve- 
ment and extension of the system of old-age 
and survivors insurance would have a desir- 
able effect in removing from the labor mar- 
ket older employees who have been drawn 
into it or have been kept from retiring by 
the war emergency. It therefore recom- 
mended that “The coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance should be extended to 
include the maximum number of workers.” 

For young workers who would have 
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continued their education had they not been 
drawn into war industry and for youth who 
would like: to continue in school or college 
if facilities are available and if their eco- 
nomic status will permit, ‘a general restora- 
tion and strengthening of the educational 
facilities during the readjustment period” 
was recommended. This recommendation 
would involve financial aid to students as 
well as financial aid to assist in providing 
educational facilities. 


The recommendations relating to social 
security and education for civilians are 
among the most important made by the 
Conference. Aids to veterans, industrial con- 
version and expansion to provide full em- 
ployment, an improved social security pro- 
gram for civilian workers and their families, 
and educational provisions that will remove 
from the labor market youth who ought to 
be in school are four parts of a single un- 
dertaking. One, or two, or three of them 
alone are inadequate to meet the needs of 
the readjustment period. Each serves to sup- 
plement the others. No major action has yet 
been taken to broaden the coverage or to 
increase the benefits of social security or to 
make adequate provision for the education 
of youth. Lack of action on these matters 
constitutes the most serious gap in the pro- 
gram needed to bring about a smooth tran- 
sition from war to peace and to develop a 
sound postwar economy. 


When the House struck from the Senate- 
approved postwar demobilization and recon- 
version bill the section authorizing the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits to federal 
workers it took an action particularly diffi- 
cult to justify and one that should be re- 
medied at an early date. Many of these 
government employees such as those in 
arsenals and shipyards have worked and 
lived side by side with employees in private 
industries. Through its war contracts the 
government is contributing to the unemploy- 
ment protection given workers in private 
industries. It is difficult to see any justifica- 
tion for failure to provide similar protection 
for persons on its own payrolls. 

Congressional disregard for the human 
factors of reconversion if continued could 
result in a chaos of mass unemployment 
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with millions of families stranded in ghost 
cities and with millions of jobless war work- 
ers moving aimlessly from community to 
community confused and embittered by a 
feeling that they have been betrayed. Since 
war production started about six million 
people have left their homes for war jobs in 
other cities and states. Large numbers of 
them have lost their unemployment benefit 
rights built up through years of work. Many 
have also lost their rights to receive relief 
because of residence requirements. The 
problem is a national one and cannot pos- 
sibly be dealt with by state action alone. It 
developed as the result of a national emer- 
gency and it can be solved successfully only 
on a national basis. 


PusLic Work 


If we now had adequate provisions for 
social security and education of civilians to 
supplement our present provisions for vet- 
erans and for the reconversion of industry, 
there would still remain a gap in the over-all 
plan for readjustment. That gap can be 
filled with an adequate program of public 
work. Even though employment opportu- 
nities after the war must in large measure 
depend upon a rapid restoration and exten- 
sion of private peacetime industry, public 
works and public services must also be con- 
sidered on their own merits and as a second 
line of defense against unemployment. 

The backlog of needed improvements, 
such as roads, schools, and other public 
buildings including public housing, is large. 
It was large before the war began and is 
much larger today. To meet this need the 
Conference recommended that planning and 
preparation of programs of public works and 
services at federal, state, and local levels 
should be carried forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible with a view to having a shelf of proj- 
ects which could be started immediately 
after the termination of hostilities. It recom- 
mended further that the federal government 
should assist the states and the localities in 
this planning process and coordinate their 
efforts. 

When the Congress in 1943 terminated 
the program of the National Resources 
Planning Board, it destroyed the only 


agency in the federal government engaged 
in a program of over-all planning for the 
postwar period and the only agency equip- 
ped to prepare over-all plans. This action 
left a gap most difficult to fill, particularly 
in the development of a sound public work 
program. Many months after the termina- 
tion of the NRPB certain functions con- 
nected with public works planning were 
placed in the Bureau of the Budget by direc- 
tion of the President. But the Bureau of the 
Budget was not then and is not now equipped 
to provide adequate direction for the devel- 
opment of a public works program of the 
scope needed. Furthermore, Congress has 
been unwilling to grant to the Bureau or to 
any other agency in the executive branch of 
the federal government the funds or the au- 
thority needed to provide such direction. 
During recent months I have had an op- 
portunity to discuss postwar plans with state 
and local planning groups in many states 
and to examine their plans. Not one of the 
states, cities, and communities whose plans 
I have examined now has a plan for public 
work that seems to me to be sufficiently 
comprehensive in its scope or far enough 
along in its development to meet the needs 
that are certain to develop following the 
termination of the war. Lack of comprehen- 
sive plans for public works and public serv- 
ices, too few plans developed to the stage 
of blueprints and specifications, delay in the 
purchase of sites, and a lack of arrange- 
ments for the financing of projects can re- 
sult only in delay in readjusting our econ- 
omy to the production of peacetime goods 
and services. There may still be time for 
the federal government, for states, for cities, 
and for other local governments to prepare 
sound and comprehensive programs of public 
work broad enough in their scope to meet 
postwar needs and far enough along in their 
development when the war ends to be useful 
during the transition period when they will 
be most needed. But from such observa- 
tions as I have had opportunity to make 
during the past year and from such informa- 
tion as I could glean I doubt very much 
that adequate plans will be ready in time. 
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XI. Postwar Planning Administration 


By J. MARSHALL MILLER* 


Planning Director, City Planning Commission, Pasadena, California 


Public officials are responsible for the future of their cities; this article 
makes suggestions on organization, steps to take, and tools to use. 


SIDE from the routine work which is 

necessary in the regular functioning 

of local government the time and ef- 
fort of both elected and administrative city 
officials are given over in good part to the 
policies and problems related directly or in- 
directly to the physical plant of the com- 
munity. The efficiency of the business of 
municipal government depends upon the sat- 
isfactory functioning of this physical plant. 
Effective government is one which through 
its outstanding leadership, its understanding 
of the needs and desires of its citizens, and 
by its sound judgment and foresight will so 
conduct its affairs that the community will 
be provided with those services, facilities, 
and opportunities which will make it a high- 
ly desirable environment in which to live, 
play, and work. To attain these standards 
it is necessary that all improvements now 
contemplated or which might be called for in 
the future be so planned that all will fit into 
the best community pattern possible. 

The business of running a city is a big 
business. City government will do well to 
look at the operation of many of our large 
private business concerns. Such concerns 
know that careful organization pays; that 
over-all, long-range planning is essential; 
that the provision of adequate services and 
facilities is good business. Good business 
does not mean spending as little as possible 
—it means rather the securing of the great- 
est return for what is spent. This likewise 
applies to the business of city government. 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Miller was formerly head 
of the Planning and Housing Division at Columbia 
University, and more recently was a special staff 
member of the American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials. He is co-author and editor of Local Planning 


Institute Syllabus-Notebook, published in 1943 by 
ASPO. 

This is the eleventh of a series of articles on 
postwar planning for municipal facilities and serv- 
Ices. The article next month will deal with post- 
war planning for public libraries. 


THE PLACE OF PLANNING 


The legislative and administrative officers 
of cities are continually called upon to make 
decisions having to do with the well-being 
of their communities. The soundness of their 
decisions is usually based upon their good 
judgment, experience, and understanding of 
the problems involved. Sound judgment 
backed by adequate information should re- 
sult in intelligent decisions. Local planning in 
its broadest sense is the organization and op- 
eration of community functions, services, and 
activities. A good portion of what is termed 
planning is simply the application of com- 
mon sense to the several problems related to 
the life and development of the community. 
The city in its entirety is a rather compli- 
cated organism, and because of the con- 
tinuous changes the problems of the city are 
varied and involved. The administrative and 
legislative officials of the city as well as civic 
organizations and property developers should 
rely more and more upon a planning agency 
set up to give special attention to certain 
planning phases of community development. 
A full-time planning staff should advise the 
elected and administrative officials on prob- 
lems relating to the physical development 
of the city. 

Most large American cities now have staff- 
serviced planning commissions or separate 
planning departments. It is assumed that 
problems of an official planning nature 
should for the most part be handled by 
a planning agency. Many medium-sized 
American cities, however, have neither plan- 
ning staff nor planning commission. In such 
communities the responsibility of planning 
if not assumed by some government official 
or other unit of government is not being 
met. In some cities the responsibility of 
planning is assumed by unofficial organiza- 
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tions as chambers of commerce, merchants’ 
associations, etc. No matter who partic- 
ipates in the planning endeavors in a com- 
munity (and it is desirable to get as wide a 
participation as possible) the major por- 
tion of the responsibility to see that planning 
is done must and should be shouldered by 
the elected representatives of the people and 
the chief administrative officer. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF LOCAL PLANNING 


The effectiveness of local planning de- 
pends upon four prime factors, namely: (1) 
the imagination and far-sightedness of the 
plans; (2) the work put in on the program; 
(3) the support and cooperation of such a 
program by citizens and civic organizations; 
and (4) the attitude, effort, and backing by 
the council, chief administrator, and city 
departments. 


In setting forth these four factors it is 
assumed that the policies and program are 
fundamentally sound. By soundness is meant 
that the objectives of community develop- 
ment are logically determined in light of the 
resources and capabilities of the community. 
The effectiveness of community development 
depends to a large degree upon mutual 
agreement of the various organizations, both 
official and civic, to give full cooperation to 
agreed-upon elements or endeavors of a 
planning program. Ambitious chambers of 
commerce or other civic groups tend to push 
certain programs which they feel are and 
which might be worthy. At the same time 
other organizations or city departments may 
feel that other problems need prime atten- 
tion. The result is all too often a minimiz- 
ing of attainments due to the dilution of the 
energy put forth, and by lack of cooperation 
on well-defined and agreed-to programs. It 
is the firm belief of the writer that the 
planning commission, the planning staff, and 
the city officials should seek to focus the 
interest and cooperation of all citizens and 
organizations upon projects and programs on 
which there is mutual agreement. 

The effectiveness of planning in any event 
will be judged by the results. Some planning 
organizations and local officials might be 
justly criticized for the ineffectiveness of 
their work in light of the fact that results 
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are never forthcoming. Planning to be mean- 
ingful must bear fruit. This statement does 
not imply that officials should not set their 
goals high and in terms of long-range devel- 
opment. But if the first steps toward the 
attainment of such standards or long-range 
goals are never arrived at it might be said 
that planning as such was ineffective. This 
might not necessarily be the fault of the 
planning commission or department but 
might be the fault of inadequate citizen 
understanding and support and lack of back- 
ing by city officials. 


PLANNING vs. PostTwAR PLANNING 


Unfortunately the term “postwar plan- 
ning” has developed into a catch phrase and 
its real meaning misconstrued. There will 
undoubtedly be much increased activity in 
both public and private works during the 
immediate postwar years; and in prepara- 
tion for this activity cities should be getting 
their plans ready. Many cities, however, are 
underestimating the need for planning ahead. 
Many consider postwar planning as plan- 
ning ‘that will start when the war is over. 
If the needed public works of cities are to 
be effective in terms of meeting potential 
unemployment problems during the first 
postwar months it is absolutely necessary 
that planning for these projects be com- 
pleted before the war is over. 

There is actually no difference between 
“planning” and so-called ‘postwar plan- 
ning.”’ The war has but provided a breath- 
ing spell from civilian construction and has 
caused some municipal improvements and 
maintenance to be deferred. Numerous 
problems which have developed as a result 
of the war effort directly or indirectly have 
added stimulus to the need for and the pos- 
sibility of postwar improvements. Many of 
these improvements should have been rec- 
ognized years ago and planned for accord- 
ingly. 

Many communities have set up postwar 
planning committees. In most cases such 
committees are no doubt tackling the prob- 
lems of adjustment, unemployment, and re- 
conversion. The work of such committees is 
not to be minimized it is only hoped that 
their work shall be related to and in har- 
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mony with the work of constituted planning 
organizations if such exist and that the work 
of these new postwar committees will carry 
right on into a long-range peacetime effort. 
Based upon years of experience it has 
been shown that it takes much longer to 
plan than to build. This holds true whether 
in the field of public works or industrial or 
residential building. If communities are pro- 
posing any postwar public works whatso- 
ever now is the blueprint time. If plans for 
postwar projects are not in the blueprint 
stage such planning is already far behind. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING VS. LIMITED 
PLANNING 


Doubtless many cities throughout the 
country are contemplating a number of fu- 
ture improvements involving an outlay of 
public funds. Many industrial concerns are 
likewise thinking in terms of possible recon- 
version and peacetime production. Whether 
private works or public works immediate 
problems and projects tend to seem all-im- 
portant. Plans are undoubtedly being drawn 


in many instances for public works that will. 


meet a particular need. The real service of 
such improvements will not be rendered dur- 
ing the next year or two but during the years 
to come. Therefore, to approach the max- 
imum utilization of any and all projects it 
is only logical that each improvement or 
public work be so planned and located that 
each will give greatest service. This will call 
for long-range community-wide planning; 
for comprehensive planning wherein all com- 
munity problems are considered. The devel- 
opment of long-range comprehensive com- 
munity plans and the effective programs 
which accompany them are the main jobs 
of the planning agency. 


ORGANIZATION FOR LOCAL PLANNING 


To get things done in planning time and 
effort must be expended. Policies for com- 
munity development must be established. 
Such policies in the main should be the work 
of the chief administrator, the planning com- 
mission, and the council working together. 
The bringing together of information and 
the proposing of various solutions to plan- 
ning problems should be the chief work of a 


technical planning staff. While members of 
a planning commission usually offer their 
services without compensation as a civic 
contribution the work of the commission is 
extremely limited unless augmented by full- 
time technical personnel. In smaller com- 
munities where it is felt that at least one 
full-time technician cannot be afforded it is 
advisable to secure the advice and direction 
of a part-time planning technician or con- 
sultant. 


To be effective the planning function in 
a community must be coordinated with other 
functions of municipal government. It is 
here that the planning staff will be partic- 
ularly valuable to the chief administrator. 
The plans and programs of the several oper- 
ating departments of municipal government 
must be integrated in any sound planning 
program. The administration of the zoning 
ordinance is not planning; this activity 
should be delegated to a sub-committee 
meeting at a separate time. The calendar of 
the planning commission should be freed of 
as many non-planning matters as possible. 


STEPS IN THE PLANNING PROCESS 


It has been generally recognized that the 
planning process consists. of four successive 
steps: (1) securing of adequate basic in- 
formation; (2) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of such information; (3) preparation 
of a series of guide plans or units of a plan- 
ning program; and (4) the development and 
use of various controls of procedures to 
effectuate the plans. It should be pointed 
out that the effectiveness of any one of these 
steps depends upon the completion and value 
of the step or steps preceding it. Likewise, 
the value of any step is nullified if it is not 
utilized in carrying out the succeeding step. 
Space does not permit a pointing up of the 
several basic data and studies necessary in 
order to carry on a planning program. Suf- 
fice it to say the community’s physical facil- 
ities and land uses, as well as its economic 
and social character, must be thoroughly 
known before there can be an intelligent 
approach to a planning program. 


A recent publication of Public Administra- 
tive Service, entitled Action for Cities: A 
Guide for Community Planning (1943. 
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77pp.) furnishes an excellent guide for the 
collection and interpretation of information 
to be used in conjunction with a planning 
program. This booklet which outlines the 
procedure for community planning as devel- 
oped through several experiments of the 
National Resources Planning Board em- 
phasizes the possibility of ‘sketch planning.” 
There are several other good works avail- 
able on local planning.’ 


THE “MASTER PLAN” 


The term “master plan’ has come into 
considerable disrepute during the last sev- 
eral years partly because it implies a legal 
document and final action. The layman and 
public official has often thought that a plan- 
ning commission or a few technical planners 
could develop in a short period of time a 
“picture” of how their community should 
look during the years to come; that when 
this “picture” was once determined it could 
be adopted, and by following the various 
items thus set forth an attractive and 
smoothly working community would result. 
This is true only in part and the term “‘com- 
prehensive plan” is now preferred to “master 
plan.”’ As has been pointed out, the com- 
munity is not a static organism but one that 
ever changes. The details of a planning pro- 
gram suitable today might need considerable 
adjustment next year or in succeeding years. 
True, there should be some definite goals 
and standards set up which would result in 
a better city. Such goals or standards would 
have to be rather general in nature, and the 
details of arriving at these will have to be 
adjusted in light of the resources, condi- 
tions, and possibilities of the community 
from time to time. The adjustments which 
are constantly necessary, the consideration 
of new problems, and the emphasis of new 
objectives all call for a continuing planning 
program. From time to time it may be ad- 
visable to adopt certain units of an all-over 
plan but it is foolhardy to adopt anything 
resembling a complete “master plan” in its 

*L. Segoe and others, Local Planning Administra- 
tion (Chicago: International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1941). 699pp.; Local Planning Institute 
Syllabus-Notebook. (Chicago: American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1943). 132pp.; Russell Van Nest 


Black, Planning for the Small American City. (Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1938). 90pp. 
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entirety. The details of any plan no matter 
how soundly worked out must constantly 
be adjusted and once a plan is strait-jacketed 
by securing official adoption, the value of 
such a plan may easily be minimized. The 
long-range schemes, which should embody 
the elements to be desired in a long-range 
planning program, should be for reference 
only. For the most part, these units of the 
comprehensive plan should serve as master 
guides and not as inflexible and unchange- 
able blueprints. 

The major elements comprising the com- 
prehensive plan should include: (1) A land 
use and population density plan. The stand- 
ards set forth for the development of the 
community may easily vary from the stand- 
ards under which it has developed during 
past years. This unit of the comprehensive 
plan must set up a desirable and well-bal- 
anced pattern of both land use and density 
of population. (2) A composite plan of 
physical facilities including such items as 
streets, transit lines, utilities, educational in- 
stitutions, parks and recreational areas, pub- 
lic building, and so forth. (3) A residential 
or housing plan wherein desirable residential 
neighborhoods are proposed and adequate 
and sound housing types and standards set 
up. 

In the setting up of these and other units 
of a master guide some portions will take 
the form of drawings or graphic presenta- 
tions; others the form of charts, graphs, or 
diagrams; while still others will be expressed 
in writing. 


Toots or PLANNING—WHyY AND How USED 


Plans are of little value unless they are 
put to work. Plans set the course—proce- 
dures or “tools” must be used to carry them 
out. The first set of tools fall under the 
heading of the “police power.’’ Briefly, the 
police power is the right of the community 
to regulate certain activities of its citizens 
in the interest of the “public health, safety, 
and general welfare.”’ 

The chief police power tool is zoning. Zon- 
ing is simply the legal device whereby pri- 
vate property owners are compelled to use 
their land in conformity with the land-use 
pattern which has been set up and approved 
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by the citizens of the community through 
their elected representatives. Zoning is all- 
important in the regulation of land use. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that 
the zoning pattern is as good or as bad as 
the land use pattern upon which it is or 
should be based. Without a sound and long- 
range land use plan as a guide, zoning is 
usually haphazard and can do as much harm 
as it does good. Again, it should be em- 
phasized that zoning is not planning—zon- 
ing is merely a tool of planning. 

Another important tool of police power is 
subdivision control. The regulation of the 
subdivision of land must go hand in hand 
with standards set forth in the land use plan 
and the controls exercised under zoning. The 
subdivision of new lands often offers the 
opportunity to avoid the mistakes evident 
in sections already developed. Two cau- 
tions: (1) avoid excessive or premature sub- 
divisions; and (2) avoid over-subdivision 
and over-zoning for commercial use. 

Another police power tool is the right to 
reserve and control future rights-of-way and 
public building sites. This is of great im- 
portance in relation to future highways, 
freeways, and municipal improvements. 
Building and housing codes, likewise, are 
police power regulations. 

One of the important planning tools is the 
programming of public improvements. 
Whether monies are to be expended for de- 
ferred maintenance projects only, or for new 
capital outlays, an organized schedule of 
expenditures and improvements. is highly 
advisable. Such a schedule should be based 
on: (1) the urgency of the project; and (2) 
the ability to meet the costs. If both of these 
items are not co-budgeted, the results may 
easily be haphazard and costly. 

A more subtle but very efficient tool of 
planning is public education, participation, 
and support. It should be remembered that 
sound community planning must be of and 
by, as well as for, the citizens of the com- 


munity. This tool comes into play by letting 
the people share in planning through pub- 
licity, public hearings, planning forums, citi- 
zens advisory committees, citizens planning 
and housing councils, and so on. 

The need for new tools is increasingly 
evident—legal, financial, and administrative 
tools for the proper development and rede- 
velopment of cities. A revision of the tax 
structure is needed; a greater effectiveness 
of the police power must be found; the 
powers of eminent domain must be extended. 
New tools by which the city can participate 
to a greater extent than ever before in the 
remolding of its own structure must and 
will be developed. Realistic urban redevelop- 
ment legislation also will be a start in the 
right direction and provide an essential tool. 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND A CHALLENGE 


The problems of cities are being multi- 
plied and intensified. Poor housing, poorly 
functioning and poorly designed neighbor- 
hoods, traffic congestion in business sections 
and the blight of traffic in all areas, inade- 
quate park and recreational facilities, mixed 
and inappropriate land uses, old and ‘obso- 
lete sections of the city—these and many 
other problems point to the need for action. 

The war has temporarily curtailed build- 
ing. The postwar years will bring a building 
boom such as never before witnessed in this 
country. Are the mistakes of the past to be 
repeated in the years to come? Are present 
problems to be multiplied? Municipal offi- 
cials now have the opportunity of shaping 
a good portion of this new construction into 
a desirable pattern of the future city. Do 
officials know what that pattern should be 
and are they preparing plans and tools to 
mold that pattern? Do they recognize the 
opportunity? Will they accept the challenge 
of building a better city? It is the respon- 
bility of the officials in local government to 
lead in the planning of their city of to- 
morrow. 








News of the Month 








Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


URPLUS Property and Planning. The 

President signed the surplus property 
disposal bill on October 3 but by the end of 
the month he had not yet named his ap- 
pointees to the three-man Surplus Property 
Board. . . . Congress will be asked by the 
FWA for an appropriation of $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000 for advances to states and 
municipalities to promote local postwar plans 
as provided by the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944, signed by the 
President on October 3. 


Housing. The National Housing Agency 
has issued a bulletin entitled Housing Needs 
which contains an estimate of the volume 
of non-farm homes required during the first 
decade after the war and outlines the origin 
and character of housing needs, rental val- 
ues, and magnitude of the job. . . . Regional 
offices of the FPHA are now accepting ap- 
plications from local housing authorities for 
allotment of funds for postwar public low- 
rent projects. 


Income Tax. Revised W-2 and W-4 with- 
holding tax forms are being distributed to 
cities by district collectors of internal rev- 
enue. The W-4 form must be filed with the 
city by each employee on or before Decem- 
ber 1. The Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation (1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37) 
has recently published a guide for municipal 
officials which sets forth an analysis of the 
important changes under the new law (Spe- 
cial Bulletin W, price 50 cents). 


Airports. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration will issue within a few weeks for 
free distribution on request only a new book- 
let entitled Airport Management. The CAA 
also expects to publish before the end of the 
year a manual which will deal with tech- 
niques of construction of small airports. The 
CAA has recently issued a revised edition 
of its Airport Design bulletin. 


Priorities. The Office of War Utilities of 
the War Production Board has asked city 


officials, civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
merchants, and citizens generally to dispense 
with outdoor decorative lighting this Christ- 
mas, aS was done in 1942 and 1943. The 
elimination of such lighting it is estimated 
will save enough fuel to meet the lighting 
and power requirements of a city of 50,000 
for a year. 


Cities should be given first priority after 
the armed services in the allocation of radio 
frequencies according to a resolution pre- 
sented to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on October 20 by the executive com- 
mittee of the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


The WPB has lifted all restrictions on the 
production of metal license plates issued by 
state and local governments. Cities may now 
issue peddlers’ licenses, bicycle tags, dog 
tags, and other metallic license plates as 
needed. 


Court Decisions. The United States Su- 
preme Court has denied a rehearing in the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ insurance case 
holding that the business of insurance is in- 
terstate commerce and subject to all federal 
laws enacted under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution (see PUBLIc MANAGEMENT, 
July, 1944, page 208)... . Tax immunity of 
state and municipal bonds was upheld by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the second circuit on August 24 when it 
affirmed the holdings of the tax court that 
the New York Port Authority and the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority bonds are exempt 
from the federal income tax. 


War Memorials. The Federal Security 
Agency has announced that the recreation 
division of the Office of Community War 
Services will give technical assistance to 
communities in planning community cen- 
ters, auditoriums, and recreation parks as 
war memorials. Upon request field repre- 
sentatives will survey local conditions, assist 
in developing plans, and make available the 
experience of other communities in con- 
structing and financing memorials. 
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Survey Reveals Lag in Local Postwar 
Planning for Public Works 


ORE than three-fifths of the cities in 

the country lack the authority or the 
funds to bring their postwar plans now in 
the “design,” “preliminary,” and “idea” 
stages up to the completed stage of plan 
preparation. This is one of the conclusions 
m a survey made by the Federal Works 
Agency and the United States Bureau of the 
Census on the volume of postwar public con- 
struction proposed by state and local govern- 
ment agencies and the status of plan prep- 
aration. The survey, made in July at the 
request of the Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning of the 
House of Representatives, included all cities 
over 10,000 and a 10 per cent sample of 
cities between 2,500 and 10,000; replies were 
received from 593 or nearly one-half of the 
number questioned. Local governments were 
not asked to report under probable source 
of funds any federal aid, but about 25 per 
cent of the cities indicated that federal aid 
was being anticipated especially in the 
“preliminary” and ‘idea’ stages of plan 
preparation. In fact about 40 per cent of the 
cities gave “federal aid” or “unknown” as 
a possible source of funds not on hand or 
arranged for. The results of this survey are 
said to have been a strong factor in Con- 
gress’ decision to authorize and perhaps 
eventually to appropriate federal funds to 
assist local governments in their postwar 
planning as provided in the Reconversion 
Act approved by the President on October 3. 


The survey showed that most state and 
local public works are in the “preliminary” 
and “idea” stages of plan preparation. Com- 
pleted plans, including $219,151,000 of fed- 
eral aid and state highway projects, repre- 
sent an estimated cost of $969,858,000; “‘pre- 
liminary” plans represent $4,701,884,000; 
and plans in the “idea” stage $219,151,000. 
More than 72 per cent of the estimated cost 
of all projects for which plans are complete 
is for public works in cities; and 60 per cent 
of such completed planning is in cities of 
over 100,000 population. The vast majority 
of cities of under 25,000 population have 
made very little progress in planning needed 


postwar public works, according to the sur- 
vey report. Many local governments cannot 
complete their plans until funds are appro- 
priated or bonds issued to finance actual 
construction. 


The ratio of the amount of money on 
hand or arranged for with respect to the 
estimated cost of completely planned proj- 
ects is low in all city-size groups; 32.1 per 
cent in cities over 100,000; 32.3 per cent for 
cities of 50-100,000 population; 24 per cent 
for cities of 25-50,000 population; 14.5 per 
cent for cities of 10-25,000 population; and 
15.2 per cent for cities of 2,500 to 10,000. 

The survey concludes that reports from 
states and local units indicate “an urgent 
need for the federal government to establish 
a definite policy with regard to the action 
the federal government will or will not take 
in providing assistance to them in prepara- 
tion of plans for their postwar public works.” 





Denver City Council Adopts 
Comprehensive Regulations for Housing 


HE city-county council of Denver, 
Colorado, recently adopted a housing 
code thus adding that city to the small list 
of local governments in the United States 
that have enacted ordinances for regulating 
old as well as new housing. The code 
enumerates 26 specific standards; failure to 
meet any one of these standards will result 
in a dwelling or the premises in which it is 
located to be classified as substandard. 
One group of standards includes specific 
references to structural unsoundness, fire 
hazards, deteriorating plaster, broken win- 
dows or doors, lack of weather-proofing, and 
infestation. A second group includes re- 
quirements (where the necessary utilities 
are available) for a sink with running water 
in every dwelling unit; a water closet for 
every three dwelling units (but not to serve 
more than 12 persons); glazed openings for 
each room that constitute at least 8 per cent 
of the floor area of the room and that are 
capable of being opened for ventilation to an 
extent of at least 4 per cent of the floor 
area; and separate access to each dwelling 
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unit without passing through any room of 
any other dwelling unit. 

The code also limits occupancy to not 
more than two persons per room and for- 
bids occupancy of a dwelling unit by more 
than one family. The chief building inspec- 
tor is given ample powers for inspection and 
enforcement and a five-man board of review 
appointed by the mayor will hear appeals 
from persons unwilling to comply with the 
orders of the building inspector. Court re- 
view of findings by this board is limited to 
determining whether the decision of the 
board was based on substantial evidence or 
whether the board exceeded its jurisdiction 
or abused its discretion. In other words the 
court is not expected to engage in the deter- 
mination of facts regarding the condition of 
the premises involved in the complaint. 


Among other cities which have adopted 
housing codes or ordinances setting up stand- 
ards for housing are Baltimore, Maryland; 
Columbus, Ohio; Flint, Michigan; Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; and Portland, Oregon. An ordinance 
providing for demolition of housing 
adopted in Los Angeles in 1941 has proved 
useful in the clearance of slums. Suggested 
housing standards are set forth in Housing 
for Health published by the committee on 
the hygiene of housing of the American 
Public Health Association. ; 





Civic Leaders Help FPHA Buy Site for 
Low-Cost Housing Project 


GROUP of civic leaders in Columbus, 

Georgia (53,280), recently contributed 
$52,500 to the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority to apply against the purchase of a 
site for a federally owned housing project 
for Negro war workers. The city and county 
governments pledged an additional 45,000 
to FPHA in the form of public works related 
to the development of the project site. This 
160-family war housing project, which will 
revert to low rental housing after the war, 
will be built on a close-in site now occupied 
by some of the city’s worst housing; the 
$52,500 raised by the Greater Columbus 
Development Committee, an organization of 
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local businessmen, makes up the difference 
between the cost of this site and a less ex. 
pensive site outside the city previously se- 
lected by the municipal housing authority 
within the limit of the funds available from 
the federal government. FPHA officials have 
said that this is the only instance where 
local businessmen have made actual cash 
contributions to public housing. The use of 
the site made possible by these special con- 
tributions of local public and private funds 
constitutes an important step in the realiza- 
tion of the city plan because it involves the 
straightening of a creek and the develop- 
ment of a bordering parkway.— MarsHALL 
Morton, city manager, Columbus, Georgia. 





Public Works Officials Approve Federal 
Aid for Planning, Highways, and Airports 


HE fiftieth annual public works con- 

gress of the American Public Works 
Association, held in St. Paul on September 
25 to 27, had a record attendance of 491 
delegates from 34 states and three Canadian 
provinces. Public works officials and auth- 
orities in the various fields discussed long- 
range planning; the financing of public 
works; transportation—waterways, airways, 
highways, and railroads; departmental or- 
ganization; and current public works prac- 
tices and techniques. 

The congress passed resolutions endors- 
ing the plans and procedures set forth in 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
for the advancement of federal loans with- 
out interest to state and local government 
for postwar public works planning; approv- 
ing the earmarking of substantial federal aid 
highway grants calling for greater activity 
in the fields of urban traffic planning; 
and favoring the establishment of a compre- 
hensive federal airport construction program 
as suggested by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration without relinquishing control 
by municipalities. It recommended the es- 
tablishment of state airport authorities to 
regulate and supervise such aviation activi- 
ties as are under state jurisdiction and the 
enactment of CAA safety regulations into 
state laws. 
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josie VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 











BY QUARTERS . 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 40 weeks of 
1944 totalled $1,406,091,000, making a weekly 
average of $35,152,000. On the weekly average 
basis, total 1944 construction was 43 per cent 
lower than the first 40-week period in 1943. 
Private construction for the 40 weeks was down 
12 per cent from 1943, and public construction 
was down 49 per cent. The minimum size 
projects included are: waterworks and water- 
ways projects, $15.000; other public works, 
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tember, 1943, the largest increases being 11.4 
per cent in the cost of housefurnishings and 6.7 
per cent in the cost of clothing. Living costs 
in September were 25.5 per cent above January 
15, 1941, and 28.3 per cent above September 
15, 1939. The index does not reflect, however, 
additional wartime increases caused by lower 
quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, and 
forced changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.64 on No- 
vember 1, 1944, as compared with 1.70 on Octo- 
ber 1, 1944. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and_lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.5 on 
September 15, 1944, having increased 0.1 per 
cent over the cost of living on August 15, 1944 
(1935-39—100). The increase was largely due 
to small increases in the cost of housefurnishings 
and clothing. The index is up 2.1 from Sep- 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,880 in September, 1944, a 10 per cent 
decrease from September, 1943, and 50 per cent 
jess than in September, 1941. Total traffic 
deaths for the first nine months this year are 
4 per cent higher than for the same months in 
1943. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Aid for Returning Servicemen 


ETERANS returning to the Cleveland 

area will soon have a one-stop center 
where they may obtain information and referral 
to the agency best equipped to assist them. 
Full-time representatives of the United States 
Employment Service, the home service division 
of the American Red Cross, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and other local and federal agen- 
cies will work under the direction of a full-time 
executive secretary. The Greater Cleveland 
Committee for Returning Servicemen has ap- 
proved a budget of $47,000 for the first year; 
city and county officials and mayors of the 
larger suburbs have agreed to share the cost on 
a pro rata basis if it is found legally possible to 
allocate public funds to an unofficial organiza- 
tion. 


New Retirement Systems 


Ten more Wisconsin municipalities—Antigo, 
Green Bay, Kohler, Oshkosh, Plymouth, Sha- 
wano, Shorewood, West Bend, Whitefish Bay, 
and Wisconsin Rapids—have acted to place their 
city employees under the state municipal re- 
tirement system effective January 1, 1945. The 
number of municipal employees participating is 
now approximately 30 per cent of all those 
eligible in the state and the number of cities 
included in the fund is 31. . . . Gainesville, 
Florida (13,757), has amended its charter to 
empower the city council to establish a retire- 
ment system for city employes. . . . The Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee (128,163) electric power 
board recently instituted an employee pension 
system to which employees will contribute 4 per 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


cent of base salary and the board wiil contribute 
8 per cent; employees at retirement will receive 
1% per cent of their base pay times the num- 
ber of years they participated in the plan. 


Arrest Pedestrian Traffic Violators 


Fifteen Michigan cities will give tickets or 
arrest pedestrians who ignore traffic regulations 
in a state-wide safety drive organized by the 
Michigan State Safety Commission against all 
offenses commonly leading to accidents. The 
cities participating in the two-month campaign 
are: Battle Creek, Bay City, Dearborn, De- 
troit, Ferndale, Flint, Grand Rapids, Ham- 
tramck, Highland Park, Jackson, Muskegon, 
Pontiac, Port Huron, Royal Oak, and Saginaw. 
Detroit, which has given tickets to as many as 
90,000 pedestrian violators in a year, has been 
the only municipality to punish offending pedes- 
trians as well as motorists. The safety educa- 
tion phase of the campaign started with distribu- 
tion of 1,000,000 leaflets and 30,000 posters. 


V-E Day Plans 


Youngstown, Ohio (167.720), has enacted a 
V-E Day ordinance closing all saloons, taverns, 
and clubs selling liquor for 24 hours after the 
surrender of Germany. . . . Wichita, Kansas 
(184,115 in 1943), has worked out V-E Day 
plans for city employees to permit all except a 
skeleton force to be released for the day. How- 
ever, employees are being encouraged not to 
think of it as a day of celebration but as a day 
of rededication for final victory. .. . A model 
ordinance prohibiting beer and liquor sales on 
V-E Day has been prepared by the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Knoxville, Tennessee, has passed an ordinance 
imposing an annual license fee of $10 on each 
trailer and providing that trailer units must be 
spaced at least 10 feet apart, must be located 
where sewerage facilities are available, and must 


be provided with covered refuse cans. . . . New 
Orleans, Louisiana, has passed an ordinance 
donating $30,000 to the Red Cross. . . . Mem- 


phis, Tennessee, has adopted an airport zoning 
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ordinance and a telephone franchise ordinance 
under which the city receives a percentage of 
gross receipts. . . . In Detroit, Michigan, when 
policemen or firemen are assigned for duty at 
public assemblages (circuses, shows, and other 
similar enterprises), the cost is to be paid by 
the licensee or operator of such business under 
a new ordinance. . . . Bellingham, Washington, 
has adopted an ordinance authorizing charges 
by the police department for rendering ambu- 
lance service. . . . In Beaumont, Texas, a new 
ordinance imposes primary liability for special 
use of sidewalks, parkways, curbs, gutters, or 
driveways and requires users to keep same in 
good state of repair. . . . Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Sioux Falls, Montana, have created airport 
boards under new ordinances. 


Survey of Travel Expense Practices 


A recent survey by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of travel expense practices 
in 75 municipalities reveals that there is wide 
variation in practice and that there is need for 
local regulation on such travel expense proce- 
dures as the manner of authorization, the form 
of the expense account, the maximum allow- 
ances, and the name of the person or official 
authorized to grant travel expense requests. 
Travel expense is authorized by department 
heads in 22 cities: by the city council in 16 
cities; by the city manager in 12; and by the 
mayor in 5. Forty-one cities make advances 
to employees for expected travel expenses, 
while 31 cities reimburse employees after the 
expenses are incurred. Receipts for major 
items of expenditure are required in 51 cities, 
while 21 cities report no such requirement. 
Maximum per diem allowances were reported 
by only 7 of the 75 cities; this ranged from 
$7.50 to $25 exclusive of railroad fare. Ex- 
pense accounts are approved by the city council 
in only 20 of the cities; in the others they are 
usually approved by some fiscal officer. 


Useful War Memorials 


Muskegon County, Michigan, is planning to 
erect a combination auditorium and civic and 
recreation center if returning veterans approve 
the project. . . . In Toledo, Ohio, a committee 
has been appointed to sponsor a memorial, the 
most popular suggestion being a public audi- 
torium with post rooms for veterans and space 
for public offices. . . . In Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin, a citizens committee is making plans 
for a cultural memorial center. . . . Louisville, 
Kentucky, is considering the establishment of 
a Jefferson County memorial park. . . . In 


Edgerton, Wisconsin (3,266), the voters have 
approved the erection of a $75,000 memorial 
hall to be financed by the appropriation of 
$15,000 a year for five years. .. . Two Canadian 
communities, Peterborough and the township 
of Nepean, Ontario, are planning to erect com- 
munity centers and recreational buildings as 
war memorials. 


Three-Way Police Radio, Airplane for Fires 


A modern three-way police communication 
system has been installed at the Outremont, 
Quebec (31,400), police headquarters. The 
equipment permits officers in different cars to 
contact each other and converse independently 
of the master station and at the same time re- 
ceive instructions from headquarters. . . . The 
Los Angeles fire department is experimenting 
with an airplane for reconnaissance and inspec- 
tion in the mountainous sections of the city. 


What the Courts Say 


Atlanta, Georgia, has been held liable for 
damages to a house and lot caused by the col- 
lapse of a sewer. The evidence showed that 
the sewer had been constructed about 1900, 
had been acquired by the city 15 years before 
its collapse, and the city knowing its age and 
capacity had placed additional burdens on the 
line. . . . An Illinois court has held that the city 
of Hillsboro was exercising a “governmental 
function” in operating a swimming pool and 
hence was not liable for the acts of a conces- 
sionaire although the city knew that he was 
mentally unbalanced. 


Cities and Collective Bargaining 


In Los Angeles the city attorney has ru’ed 
that a proposed ordinance requiring collective 
bargaining between the city and its employees 
would not be binding and that it would be illegal 
to include collective bargaining in franchises 
and contracts. The city attorney’s opinion, 
however, recognized the right of employees to 
join together in petitioning the council on mat- 
ters of wages, hours, and working conditions 
and to designate representatives of their own 
choosing who need not be city employees; also 
that the city may “negotiate” with employee 
organizations and their representatives. How- 
ever, all such matters are to be finally deter- 
mined by the council. Likewise, the attorney 
general of Indiana last June ruled that state, 
city, and county employees may legally join 
labor unions but that collective bargaining 
agreements are ultra vires and of no force un- 
less the legislature specifically provides for the 
making of such agreements. 
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In-Service Training Program 


The civil service department in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, is developing a comprehensive in- 
service training program for city employees on 
a voluntary basis and on the employees’ own 
time. Financed by federal funds under the 
George-Dean Act the first training under the 
program consists of instruction in surveying and 
drafting in the city’s engineering department 
based on a curriculum prepared by the civil 
service department in cooperation with other 
municipal officials. 


Police Chief Wants One-Man Cars 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Police Chief Joseph 
T. Kluchesky has proposed that police foot 
patrol in certain residential areas be gradually 
replaced by one-man patrol cars equipped with 
two-way radio which was first installed in the 
police department in June, 1943. The chief 
has requested in his 1945 budget that the city 
purchase 35 patrol cars in the next five years 
for this purpose. Of the 25 largest cities in 
the United States Milwaukee ranks nineteenth 
in the number of police officers per police 
motor vehicle, the five most highly motorized 





police departments being Houston, Kansas City 
(Missouri), Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Cleve- 
land. Among the cities where one-man patrol 
cars are operated in the residential districts are 
New York, Cleveland, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Rochester, and Denver. 


City Tax Rate Reduced 


Pasadena, California (81,864), recent'y fixed 
the city tax rate for the coming year at $1.12 
per $100 assessed valuation which is three cents 
less than last year’s tax rate. During the past 
10 years the city tax rate has been cut a total 
of 17% cents, 10 cents of which was cut off 
during the past four years. The assessed valua- 
tion for tax purposes has been cut from $187,- 
000,000 in 1929 to this vear’s valuation of $128.- 
093,000. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 
National Institute of Municipal Law Off- 
cers—Cleveland, December 6-8. 
National Councils of State and Local Public 
Welfare Administrators—Chicago, Decem- 
ber 12-14. 











Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ORTHWESTERN University Traffic In- 

stitute. Fellowships and scholarships in 
trafic police administration. Eight $600 fel- 
lowships and eight scholarships of $150 each 
are available to state, provincial, and county 
police officers and an equal number of fellow- 
ships and scholarships for the same stipend are 
available for municipal police officers. Closing 
date for applications is December 1, 1944. For 
further information write the Institute, 1827 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Dayton, Ohio, City Plan Board. Associate 
Planner, $3,600 to $3,900; and Senior Planning 
Assistant, $2,700 to $3,300. Make application 
to H. W. Starick, City Plan Board, 530 Mu- 
nicipal Building, Dayton 2. 


Eugene, Oregon (20,838). City Manager. 
New council to inaugurate manager plan to be 
elected November 7 to take office January 1, 


1945. Preference for a young man with ex- 
perience as manager or assistant with “judg- 
ment, resourcefulness, professional attitude.” 
Salary $5,500 to $8,000. Send applications to 
the mayor-elect. 

Milford, Delaware (4,214). City Manager. 
Will manage the municipal electric and water 
p.ant, street department, and the business ad- 
ministration of the city. Send applications to 
Mayor E. C. Evans. 


APPOINTMENTS 


W. Guy ANCELL, city manager of Hopewell, 
Virginia for the past 10 years, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Covington, Virginia. 

Paut B. Witcox, one-time secretary of the 
New Haven, Connecticut Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, has been appointed city manager of Coro- 
nado, California. He succeeds R. W. Rink 
who resigned to become assistant city manager 
at San Diego, California. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











INSTITUTIONAL Cost ACCOUNTING. By 
Walter O. Harris. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
October, 1944. 153pp. $3. 

The procedures and records described in this 
report can be adapted for local use in local 
hospitals, prisons, and other institutions. 


PLANNING, 1944. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. October, 1944. 232pp. $3. 
This volume contains the proceedings of the 

annual meeting of the ASPO heid in Chicago in 

May, 1944, with a major portion devoted to 

postwar problems and plans of 26 cities. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

G.R.A. Directory, 1944-45. Governmental Re- 
search Association, 5135 Cass Avenue, De- 
troit 2. 1944. S7pp. $1. 

THe Law oF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. By 
Eugene McQuillin. 2d edition, revised vol- 
ume 5, by Frank D. Moore. Caliaghan and 
Company, 10 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
1944. 2,363pp. 

A MANUAL oF CoUNTY ADMINISTRATIVE Cr- 
GANIZATION IN MICHIGAN. By Claude R. 
Tharp. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor. 1944. 291pp. 

A Stupy oF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATION- 
SHIPS IN BROOKLYN, NEw York. By Henry 
Cohen. Brooklyn Council for Social Plan- 
ning, 72 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 2. 
March, 1944. 25pp. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 
421pp. 


FINANCE 


City FINANCES: 1942; CitTres Havinc Popv- 
LATIONS Over 25,000. Volume 3, Statistical 
Compendium. Bureau of the Census. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1944. 224pp. 55 cents. 

(1) AN INSTALLMENT PLAN FOR TAXPAYERS. 
8pp.° 25 cents. (2) Munictpat Post-War 
RESERVES. 4pp. 25 cents. (3) THE 1944 
INpIVIDUAL INcoME Tax Act. 16pp. 50 
cents. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE NEW ENGLAND 
(REGION 1) CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
JuLy 13 aNp 14, 1944. National Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, 

_ Chicago 37. 1944. 109pp. $1. 

STATE SUPERVISION OF LOCAL TAXATION AND 


FINANCE IN MICHIGAN. By Milton B. Dick- 
erson. Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
April, 1944. 76pp. 


HEALTH 


DrrReEcTorRY OF FULL-TrmeE Locat HEALTH OF- 
FICERS. Public Health Reports, September 
15, 1944. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Pp. 1,195-1,227. 


HOUSING 


The Journal of Housing. Monthly publication 
inaugurated in October, 1944. National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 

THE RENT CERTIFICATE PLAN. National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. September, 1944. 16pp. 
15 cents. 

A SUMMARY OF STUDIES AND PROPOSALS IN 
THE U.S.A. ON ASSEMBLY OF LAND FOR UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT AND REDEVELOPMENT. 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C 
September, 1944. Variously paged. 


PERSONNEL 


Exit INTERVIEW; AN AID IN THE CONTROL OF 
PERSONNEL TURNOVER. War Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. February, 1944. 1l6pp. 

How To ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN A PER- 
SONNEL DEPARTMENT. American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 18. 1944. 114pp. $1.50 to members; 
$2.25 to non-members. 

1944 SALARY SURVEY (FOR MUNICIPAL OFFI- 
CIALS) 6 PARTS. League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, 15 University Library Building, 
Minneapolis 14. 1944. Variously paged. 


PLANNING 


AIRPORT PLAN FOR THE ST. Lovis REGION. 
Part 1. Harland Bartholomew and Asso- 
ciates, St. Louis, Missouri. August, 1°44. 
64pp. 
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FLORIDA COMMUNITIES; THEIR PROBLEMS, 
THEIR Future. Florida Planning Board, 
Box 149, Tallahassee. January, 1944. 19pp. 

(1) Impact or War ON THE WICHITA, KANSAS 
AREA, SEDGWICK CouNTy. 1944. 62pp. (2) 
A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE HovusTON 
AREA, Harris County, Texas. 1944. 18pp. 
(3) A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE RICH- 
MOND AREA, VIRGINIA. 1943. 15pp. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 

MANUAL OF Post-WAR PLANNING FOR CITIES 
AND TOWNS IN RHODE ISLAND. Rhode Island 
Planning Board, 1405 Industrial Trust Build- 
ing, Providence 2. 1944. 40pp. 

MICHIGAN PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM: 
MANUAL. Michigan Planning Commission, 
Lansing 13. May, 1944. 13pp. 

(1) ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAMS FOR CITIZEN 
PLANNING Groups: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. Revised edition. 3pp. 25 cents. (2) 
PRIMERS, MANUALS, AND ELEMENTARY 
WorKS ON PLANNING; A SELECTED BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. Revised edition. 3 pp. 25 cents. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 


POLICE 


PEACE OFFICERS MANUAL ON JUVENILE CON- 
TROL. Department of Justice, state capitol, 
Sacramento, California. 1944. 44pp. 

THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF RACE RIOTS; 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR POLICE OFFICERS. Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, 300 city hall, Los 
Angeles, California. September, 1944. 12pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


REPORT OF PRoposED Post-War PuBLIC WorKS: 
VOLUME AND STATUS OF THE PLAN PREPARA- 
TION OF Post-WAR PuBtiIc WorKS PROPOSED 
BY STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. Pre- 
pared at the request of the special committee 
on post-war economic policy and planning, 
House of Representatives. Federal Works 
Agency and Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. September, 1944. Unpaged. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FIXING SCHEDULE OF 
RATES AND CHARGES FOR OPERATION AND 
Use or MUNICIPAL CEMETERIES. City Man- 
ager, city hail, Saginaw, Michigan. Febru- 
ary, 1944. Spp. 

WATER AND SEWERAGE SYSTEMS IN INDIANA; 
THE PLANNING OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
Now. By John E. Stoner and Pressly S. Sikes. 
University of Indiana, Bloomington. 1944. 
79pp. 


RECREATION 


A List oF REFERENCES ON OUTDOOR THEATERS. 
By Katherine McNamara. Library, Depart- 
ments of Landscape Architecture and Re- 
gional Planning, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1944. 3pp. 
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TRAFFIC 

EVALUATION OF DRIVER SELECTION Data, 
American Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. July, 1944. Opp. 

HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ENO FOUNDATION FOR HicHway 
TRAFFIC CoNTROL, NEw York City, Aprit 
14, 1944. The Foundation, Saugatuck, Con- 
necticut. 1944. 84pp. 

PARKING NEw York City. Triborough Bridge 
Authority, Randall’s Island, New York. July, 
1944. 20pp. 


WELFARE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PuBLIC MEDICAL SERVICE. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. September, 
1944. l6pp. 15 cents. 

FostER Home CARE FOR MENTAL PATIENTS. 
By Hester B. Crutcher. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York 22. 1944. 
199pp. $2. 

THE RETURNING VETERAN. Public Charities 
Association, 311 South Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia 7. June, 1944. 32pp. 25 cents. 

SPECIAL AIDS FOR PLACING MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL IN CIVILIAN Joss (ENLISTED ARMY PEr- 
SONNEL). War Manpower Commission. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1944. 400pp. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 


Public Management, published monthly at 
Chicago, I1l., for October 1, 1944. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Ruth Pfeil, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that she is the Business 
Manager of Public Management and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 


section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 
Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, Ruth Pfeil, all at 1313 East 
60tn Street, Chicago 37. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The 
officers of the Association are: president, Frank C. Hanrahan, 
county manager, Arlington County, Virginia; vice-presidents, 
Leonard G. Howell, city manager, Port Huron, Michigan; Russell 
E. McClure, city manager, Wichita, Kansas; and C. Q. Wright, 
city manager, Albany, Georgia. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

at the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other ficuciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 48 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter 
est Cirect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 
RUTH PFEIL, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1944. 
(SEAL) MARY T. CEPIELIK. Notary Public 
(My commission expires October 26, 1947.) 








